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A people which take no pride in the 
noble achievements of remote ancestors 
will never achieve anything worthy to 
be remembered with pride by remote 
descendants. Macauray. 


OCTOBER'S BRIGHT BLUE 
WEATHER. 


Sun and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather, 


When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless, vagrant, 

And golden-rod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fingers tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie, 
Tn piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting ; 


When comrades seek sweet country 
haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 


HEAD OF CHRIST.— DELAROCHE. 


“Why, mamma, how funny you talk! 
‘The careless use of words,’ what an 
idea!” And thoughtless, fifteen-year- 
old Jennie looked inquiringly at her 
mother. 

“But, Jennie, it is an idea that it is 
high time you should dwell upon, and 
take home to heart, as it were; for I see 
that, the farther you advance with your 
schoolmates, the more marked is this 
fault in your conversation. Indeed, 
you must dwell upon this question of 
‘carelessness’ for your own good, and 
more particularly if you have any inten- 
tion of becoming a true and worthy 
King’s Daughter.” 

“Mamma, what do you mean? Is it 
anything special to be a King’s Daugh- 
ter? I don’t see that the girls who ‘ be- 
long’ are any different from the rest of 
us girls.” And Jennie was so puzzled 
that she forgot to look vexed, as her 
pout disappeared, her face took on a 
look of interest that made it far more 
interesting than the expression of pet- 
tishness had done, though it is to be 
feared that Jennie thought, ‘‘ pouts are 
becoming to girls.” 

“YT fear that they are not different; 
but they ought daily to seek to be so, to 
grow constantly in the line of all good 
thoughts, words, and acts, if they are to 
grow into true daughters of the King 
and do His work well and bravely,” re- 
plied Mrs. Perry, soberly. 

“Whose work, mamma? I do not 
quite understand. You speak as if it 
was some one’s in particular.” 


And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O sun and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 
Heren Hunt Jackson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FORMING A NEW CIRCLE. 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON. 


66 AMMA, Mamie King is going to join the 
King’s Daughters next week; and I 
want to also, may 1? It only costs ten 

cents a month.” And Jennie Perry looked at her 

mother coaxingly. 

*T shall have to think about it awhile, my dear,” 
answered her mother, sweetly. 

“But I want to so very much. Mrs. Colvin 
is to be the ‘Mother of the Circle’; and she is so 
anxious to get up the proper number of ‘nice’ 
girls, so that they will rival the ‘ Whensoevers’ 


that Miss Knapp gets so much credit for. And, if 
the other nice girls join, I want to, so there!” and 
pretty, wilful Jennie, the too much petted only 
daughter, pouted out her cherry-ripe lips. Her 
mother watched her gravely, for she was sorry to 
see that this habit of showing anger over petty 
grievances was growing upon her daughter rapidly. 
“But, deary, you must think over this matter, 
and weigh it well first. I do not quite like the 
thought of creating a new circle for the purpose 
of rivalling another. I would rather the motive 
were that you and your friends appreciated that 
these ‘other girls’ were earnestly striving to do 
their duty to themselves and others more needy, 
and that you all desired to emulate their worthy 
example, not to rival them! I sincerely hope that 
Miss Knapp does not conduct her circle to gain 
‘credit’ for so doing; and I should not like to be- 
lieve that Mrs. Colvin had a similarly unworthy 
object in view. I think that some one—if not 
several persons —is guilty of the careless use of 
words, or you would never have heard such ex- 
pressions. Are you sure you heard them? ” 


“My daughter, did not Mrs. Colvin 
explain to you what it is to be a King’s 
Daughter ?” exclaimed Mrs. Perry,.in dismay. 

“No, indeed! She just asked us to ‘join,’ and 
said that we were to have a sewing meeting one 
afternoon each week, and Easter week we would 
probably have a fair, and try to make more money 
and have a better time than Miss Knapp’s Circle did 
last year. And‘she said that we girls would tend 
tables, and wear fancy caps and aprons, and not 
have to pay for our ice-cream.” And Jennie’s face 
lighted enthusiastically as she, in fancy’s land, saw 
herself capped and aproned, filling a responsible 
position behind the dolls’ table, and having her ice 
cream free! 

Mrs. Perry suppressed a smile, for hers was a 
temperament to ever see the absurd dancing at- 
tendance upon the solemn. Controlling with a 
strong will both her inclination to laugh and also 
to be, perhaps, too severe in her criticism, she 
said: “My dear girl, you asked ‘whose work’? 
Do you not know that the King is God, and that 
when you have ‘joined,’ as you call it, that you 
promise to be one of His daughters, ready to obey 
Him and do His work wheresoever and whensoever 
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required, as best you can? Whatever did you 
think? I will leave you to think it out carefully, 
and then tell me dear, frankly, your whole idea. 
I will be back soon.” And Mrs. Perry left the 
room to attend to some one of her many house- 
hold duties. 

When she returned, Jennie’s expression indicated 
recent hard thinking. 

“Now, deary, what was it you really thought? ” 
And her mother gave her an encouraging smile. 
“ Don’t keep back anything, please.” 

“I thought it was to ‘belong’ to something, to 
be a ‘member,’ and to have the other girls wish 
that they had been ‘asked’ in my place or with 
me. I thought it was for us girls to have a ‘so- 
ciety’ to go to once a week, as older girls do. I 
guess I thought, too, that it would be almost like 
going to a club, as you and Aunt Nellie do.” 

Mrs. Perry could not quite check the smile that 
now wanted to come; but she remembered how 
sensitive Jennie was, if she suspected that she was 
“laughed at,” so the teasing smile scarcely got 
farther than her eyes. 

“Then I thought, too, that it would be nice to 
have folks know that I ‘belonged,’ as they would 
when they saw my silver cross engraved ‘I. H. N. 
Yes; and I did hope that you would get me a gold 
cross in place of the locket you promised me 
some day. And I did think that maybe, perhaps, 
Mrs. Colvin would give us a party each winter 
and a picnic or excursion off somewhere summers, 
as Miss Knapp does the ‘Whensoeyers’ every year. 
And I guess that was about all, only I was feeling 
pretty proud at thinking that my gold cross would 
show up the ‘I. H. N.’ better than the silver one.” 
And Jennie settled back as if relieved by her 
“thinking and telling.” 

“And why ‘I. H. N.’ on this cross instead of your 
own monogram?” inquired Mrs. Perry, gravely. 

“Because Mabel Grey says these clubs are 
now all over the world, and ‘I. H. N.’ is the in-ter- 
international emblem.” 

“Ts it possible, child? My child, have you not 
read ‘The Story of the Silver Cross’ that I gave 
you last Christmas? ” 

“No, mamma. I had so many books, you know, 
that, somehow, I’ve skipped that; but I have meant 
to read it some day. Was it a silver cross, like 
these?” 

“Yes; and ‘I. H. N.’ means ‘In His Name,’"— 
that is, in God’sname! You had best read to-night 
the book that you have slighted all these months. 
‘I. H. N.’ means that you dedicate all your thoughts, 
all your desires, all your works to Him, and that 
you are ready to meet every daily duty and per- 
form it, ‘In His Name’; that you will promise 
to remember that all the girls in the world, how- 
ever lowly born or stationed in life, being His 
daughters, are therefore your sisters, and that 
you are willing to do all that you may to prove 
yourself a sister to them, that you would give 
up any time a personal luxury to provide a com- 
fort for a sister in need; that you will so order 
your daily life, your temper, your selfishness, that 
you may be a worthy daughter of Him who is the 
Father of us all. Can you do this? To be prac- 
tical, what would you be willing to give up now, 
to earn the ten-cent monthly dues, if you decide 
to join?” 

Jennie quietly and soberly thought out her 
answer. 

“You said once, mamma, that you would give me 
five cents each week that I would darn all my 
stockings without yourreminder. Does that prom- 
ise hold good ?” she asked eagerly. 

“Certainly,” replied her mother, much pleased; 
for she thought very little of King’s Daughters’ 
work, unless, like charity, it began at home. 

“Then I would have more than enough, and 
the ‘over and above’ I could keep to use if any- 


thing came up that the society needed money 
for.” 

“So far, so good then; and any time, Jennie, 
that you wish more money, and are willing to earn 
it, you can have five cents each for mending your 
papa’s stockings and mine. Usually we have 
four pair weekly and not many holes, either. So 
there are ten cents for you, and not more than an 
hour’s work weekly to secure it. When a quick 
needle cannot mend four pair of stockings in an 
hour, it is time to have new stockings.” 

“TI will ‘do’ yours and papa’s from now on, 
then.” 

“Then the money part is settled; for you girls 
must have some cash, or go begging for help, and 
it is better to learn to give than to learn to ‘solicit 
well.’ But there is something else. Do you think 
that His daughter ought to be cross, that she ought 
to say naughty words sometimes?” 

“No-o-o!” said Jennie, slowly. 

“Now suppose we leave it this way. I will see 
Mrs. Colvin, and have a plain talk with her over 
the formation of this Circle. You, on your part, 
shall take a whole week to decide if you will 
honestly strive to be His good daughter. You 
must not hope to escape temptations to be cross, to 
answer questions sharply; but you must be quick 
to remember that you mean to repress the desire, 
to keep the sharp answer back. Let your teeth 
lock the door of speech until you can speak 
properly.” 

Mrs. Perry found that Mrs. Colvin at heart was 
not astray, though she had carelessly appealed to 
the girls’ love of rivalry. She had taken too much 
for granted, also, in the matter as to how much the 
young maidens understood of the proposition to 
become King’s Daughters Mrs. Perry suggested 
some preliminary meetings, and recommended a 
certain course of readings at these several meet- 
ings, and, further, that no one member should be 
admitted without such preparation and at least 
two weeks’ consideration of the intention. “ Better 
a few members that have weighed the matter and 
will work than twice the number anxious to par- 
ticipate in the annual party and picnic.” 


THE FROG’S GOOD-BY. 


Goop-by, little children, I’m going away, 
In my snug little home all winter to stay. 
I seldom get up, once I’m tucked in my bed, 
And, as it grows colder, I cover my head. 


I sleep very quietly all winter through, 

And really enjoy it: there’s nothing to do. 

The flies are all gone, so there’s nothing to eat; 
And I take this time to enjoy a good sleep. 


My bed is a nice little hole in the ground, 

Where, snug as a bug, in the winter I’m found. 

You might think long fasting would make me 
grow thin; 

But, no! I stay plump as when I go in. 


And now, little children, good-by, one and all: 
Some warm day next spring I shall give you a 
call. 
I’m quite sure to know when to get out of bed, 
When I feel the warm sun shining down on my 
head. 
Selected. 


T is said that one day Michel Angelo, the great 
Italian artist, went to call upon a friend, and, 
finding him away from home, took a bit of 

chalk and drew a circle on the door. When the 
owner of the house returned, and saw what had 
been done, he said: “ Michel Angelo has been here. 
No other man in Florence could have drawn so 
perfect a circle as that.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BIRTHDAY BLESSINGS. 


BY IDA KENNISTON. 


T the Hillside Sunday School, many of the 
classes used to gather at least fifteen or 
twenty minutes before the time for open- 

ing the session. The scholars were permitted to 
spend this time in friendly intercourse, it being 
understood that all talking, except on the subject 
of the lesson, should cease promptly on the tap of 
the superintendent’s bell. Miss Harris enjoyed 
this time for friendly chats with her girls; and 


_ often it happened that a quiet word, spoken at this 


time, dropped like a seed into the young minds of 
her pupils, to blossom later into fruit of gentle 
deeds. 

One Sunday in January Miss Harris said, “ Girls, 
I think we all enjoyed Christmas, not only for the 
pretty gifts that we received or that we were able 
to give to those whom we love, but also because 
we gave, in the spirit of Christmas, to those who 
were poor and needy. You all know how much 
pleasure we took in fitting up that box for the 
poor little Muggins children, and how we enjoyed 
the sight of their pleasure at the gifts. Doesn’t it 
almost seem a pity that ‘ Christmas comes but once 
ayear’?” 

“JT wonder,” said Belle Atkins, in a thoughtful 
tone, “if we couldn’t make it come a little oftener 
if we wanted to. We could have the ‘joy of giy- 
ing,’ I suppose, even if it were not Christmas.” 

“There are birthdays,” suggested Amy Long. 

“But on birthdays we only get presents,” ob- 
jected Lillie Sands. 

“We could give them if we liked, I suppose,” 
said Amy. 

“We might each try to celebrate our birthdays 
in some new way this year,” said Miss Harris,— 
“some way that shall carry a blessing to others as 
well as to ourselves. And we might all help each 
other in the plans when the different birthdays 
come round.” 

“What kind of plans do you mean, Miss 
Harris?” asked Bertha Day. 

“JT do not know, exactly,” said the teacher, 
smiling. ‘“ We might have the birthdays all differ- 
ent, and we will all help to plan them.” 

“My birthday comes next month,” said Amy. 

“Mine is in March,” said Belle. 

They were all beginning to give the date of their 
birthdays, but Miss Harris held up a warning 
finger. “We haven’t time to talk any more, girls. 
Mr. Hart is just going to ring the bell. Next 
Sunday we will talk about it again, and perhaps 
Amy will be ready to tell us what she means to do 
on her birthday.” 

The next Sunday Amy was quite ready with her 
plan. E 

“JT don’t know that you will like my idea, girls,” 
she began; “but itis one in which you can all help 
if you like. I am going to give my birthday to 
some one who has never had one before.” 

“Never had a birthday! Why, what do you 
mean?” exclaimed the girls. 

“She is an old lady,” said Amy. “I don’t know 
how old, because she doesn’t know herself. She 
must be over seventy. But, just think, she has 
never had a birthday present in her life!” 

“Who is she? Tell us about her,” said Amy’s 
classmates, wondering how anybody could be so 
old and never have had a birthday celebration. 

“ She is an old colored auntie,” answered Amy. 
“She lives with her daughter-in-law, who is our 
washerwoman. I have seen her several times; and 
last week I went there on an errand for mamma, 
and I had to wait for Julie, who was away, so I 
had quite a talk with the old lady. I happened to 
say something about birthdays, and she said she had 
never had one.” 


“Well, but what do you mean about giving her 
yours?” asked Lillie? 

“Well, I thought we might give her a little birth- 
day party. All go to see her, you know. She has 
the rheumatism, so she can’t go out at all in winter; 
and she gets awfully lonesome, when her daughter 
is away all day. And we might take her some 
presents, you know. I will ask mamma and papa 
to spend the money they would have spent for me 
in buying something for her; and we can take 
some good things to eat, and give her a real good 
time.” 

‘That is fine, Amy,” said her teacher, with the 
hearty enthusiasm that made her such a favorite 
with the girls. “I am glad you have thought of 
something that we can all help in carrying out.” 

_ The girls were all ready to join in the good work; 
and about two weeks later the old colored lady had 
her birthday party, just as Amy had planned. All 
the girls carried gifts; some brought warm, ser- 
viceable articles of clothing (contributed by older 
people), not in every case strictly new, perhaps, 
but little the worse for wear. Some brought 
pretty little gifts, a fancy apron, perhaps, a cap 
with a bright ribbon, a bag for knitting, or some 
small trifle that might please the old lady. There 
was a generous contribution of good things to eat, 
also, and a box of “ pep’mints,” which Amy had 
discovered to be granny’s favorite confectionery. 
One of the girls had brought a geranium with a big 
bunch of bright red blossoms, that fairly lighted 
up the little room, and made the colored woman’s 
eyes shine with pleasure. 

The girls enjoyed this party so much that they 
were anxious for the next birthday to arrive, that 
they might know in what way it was to be cele- 
brated. Belle, whose turn came next, decided 
that she, too, would “give her birthday” to some 
one else, as Amy had done. This time the one 
who was to receive the party was Lucy Denning, a 
little girl of about the same age as Miss Harris’s 
scholars. She was not a poor child, but she had 
been sick a long time; and Belle knew that she was 
often lonely, and longed for the companionship of 
other children. 

Mrs. Denning was told of the plan to offer a 
“surprise party” to Lucy, and she assured Belle 
that it would be a great pleasure to Lucy. Each 
girl agreed to take with her some small gift,—a 
pretty card, a plant, a booklet, or some trifle to 
show their good will. 

This party was enjoyed even more than the first 
had been. Lucy was feeling unusually well, and 
was delighted to see so many guests. Amy had 
brought her violin, and played the piece she had 
given at the Sunday-School concert a few weeks 
before. Then, at Lucy’s request, Belle sat down 
at the piano; and the girls gathered around, and 
sang their newest songs. They had one or two 
games; and then the guests, in their turn, were 
surprised when Mrs. Denning asked them into the 
dining-room, and invited them to have some re- 
freshments. Lucy sat at the head of the table, in 
her big easy-chair, and beamed with the joyful 
excitement of acting as hostess on such a pleasant 
occasion. 

In April came another birthday, and another 
party, this time given at Miss Harris’s home to 
some poor children, to whom a party, with its 
pleasant games and its dainty refreshments, was 
a treat indeed. 

One bright day in May (that was on Lillie’s 
birthday) the girls went on a long tramp into the 
woods, and came back bearing baskets and boxes 
filled with the sweet, shy, little mayflowers. 
These were tied up in small bunches, ever so 
many of them, and sent to some mission rooms in 
the big city. From there they were carried to the 
hospitals and children’s homes; and many a weary 
eye brightened at the sight of the wee flowers, 
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many a childish hand was stretched out to receive 
the little blossoms with their sweet and fragrant 
message from the loving heart of Mother Nature. 

So the birthdays came and went; and each in its 
turn carried a blessing to some poor or lonely 
souls, and carried also its own blessing to the 
young girls who were learning the great lesson 
that the truest happiness comes from giving hap- 
piness to others. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR GRANDMA. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


Our grandma lives in little house, 
That’s just as cunning as you please. 
*Tis snug and neat on Middle Street, 
And is the home of peace and ease. 
She has it all to suit herself, 
The kitchen, parlor, and the rest, 
With pictures fair and rocking-chair ; 
And she therein is truly blest! 


The years have passed as friends to her, 
They gave her children good and true, 
Who fought for place, who won the race, 
And all love’s blessings round her drew; 
And for the souls of some she loved, 
Who passed into the silence deep, 
There runs this rhyme of olden time,— 
“He giveth His beloved sleep! ” 


The years are yet as twilight sweet 
When peeping stars begem the sky, 
They whisper love from realms above, 
And give her love from all that’s nigh; 
And age by this has double grace, 
And puts for us new beauty on; 
We prize her dear with faith sincere, 
And hold her as our precious one! 


O mother name, how good it is, 
Sweeter than any flower that grows! 
And this home place that she doth grace 
To us like little heaven shows. 
We pray to Time with muffled steps 
To walk around that cottage door, 
And still to say on natal day, 
“ Dear friend, here’s joy and one year more! ’s 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOHNNIE. 


BY M. JOHNSON. 


5 HERE’S Johnnie?” said mamma, as she 
W hurried through the sitting-room, with 
an egg-beater in one hand and a blue 
bow] in the other. “Nelly, have you seen him?” 

* No, mamma; but I’ll go and look for him.” 

And the little girl sprang up from the sofa and 
a new story book. 

Sally left her dishes in the hot water; auntie 
stopped midway in making her bed; grandma’s 
knitting rolled out of her lap; and pussy was left 
to pick up the ball, as she was very willing to do. 
“Upstairs and downstairs and in the lady’s cham- 
ber” there was a general search. Grandpa and 
Peter rummaged the barn, and peered into the 
hens’ nests and the cows’ cribs. Nelly ran as 
fast as her feet could fly to the brook, where 
Johnnie liked to sail chip boats. Not a sign of his 
having been there or in the lane, and back she 
went. 

As she rushed into the front door, and across 
the entry, to ask if he had been found, a baby 
voice greeted her. 

“Here I be, Sitter Enny!” 

Wasn't she glad? It never seemed so sweet be- 
fore. But Johnnie was not in sight, and she stood 
still and listened. 


“Here I be, Sitter Enny!” 

Ah! the closet. It opened from the entry, just 
under the stairs. It was the one where the “ good- 
ies” were kept, and was usually buttoned too 
firmly for tiny fingers. But this morning, in the 
hurry of cake-making, mamma had left the door 
open; and behind it, quite out of sight, was John- 
nie, in bliss and the sugar-bucket ! 

What a sight he was, to be sure, as he turned 
his sticky face toward his sister Nelly. Sugar 
daubed from ear to ear, in his crinkly hair, on his 
clothes, and covering his plump white arms to the 
elbows. 

For in those long-ago days — this is a true story, 
and Johnnie would be a very old man if he had 
lived to this time — little boys wore funny suits of 
some bright color, something like a waist and 
pants in one, with short sleeves. Johnnie’s suit 
was scarlet, with shining buttons the shape of a 
sugar-loaf. Wasn't it funny that his new “sugar- 
loaf buttons,” as they were called in the stores, 
trotted right to the sugar-bucket? 

But Johnnie was only three years old, and, as 
grandpa said, “didn’t know any better.” So his 
sticky dress was forgiven, and his sweet kisses re- 
ceived with good grace. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAREWELL OF THE FLOWERS. 
BY LUCY WEBSTER RINGSTAFF. 


HE sun’s smile had grown faint and dim, 
and the flowers felt quite. neglected. The 
soft, caressing breeze had long ago for- 

saken them, and it was whispered that the North 
Wind was out. The roses were holding a confer- 
ence. The Red Rose said she thought they had 
better go, for she was sure from the cool way they 
were being treated that they had worn their wel- 
come out. The Blush Rose, who was turning 
very pale, said she did not think the climate suited 
her health, and was willing to go at any time. 
Mr. Prince, a tall yellow rose, said he thought 
they had been slightly nipped already, and had 
better go that very day. So, folding their petals 
close to keep off the careless weather, the whole 
rose family set out for the Land of Nought. A 
crowd of field Daisies, who had been playing hide- 
and-seek in the strong autumn wind, had lost all 
their white bonnets, and with bare yellow heads 
set out after the rose family. The Honeysuckle 
was saying: “Good-by, Mr. Bee, call at the old 
stand next spring. If I am not there, my brother 
will wait on you.” “Ha, ha!” laughed the Lilac 
Bush: “ what a set of idiots! Iam going to stay 
right here till I have a better reason for going 
than they had.” Just then one of the out-riders 
of the North Wind came galloping around the 
chimney, and brushed against the Lilac Bush as it 
passed by. “Ugh!” gasped the Lilac Bush, shiv- 
ering a little, “that is pretty tough. Guess I’d 
better go, too.” Heedless of the few smiling 
flowers that remained in the garden, the out-rider 
rushed on, tramping them down right and left. 
As soon as they recovered a little, off they rushed 
as fast as they could go to the Land of Nought. 
Only the Convolyulus remained, clinging close to 
the window, and bravely putting out a few blos- 
soms day after day. The North Wind came nearer 
and nearer, and the poor Convolvulus shivered 
from morn till night. At last it bade farewell to 
the window, and reluctantly joined the disappear- 
ing throng. 

Then the North Wind rushed in, and danced 
briskly around the garden, whistling back to the 
weather in the north : — 

“Come on, Mr. Weather! The way is clear.” 
And then rushed in the rain and sleet and ice and 
snow. 
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In Paganism light is mixed with 
darkness, and religion and truth 
are blended with superstition and 
error. Linpiey Murray. 


WHEN THE GOLDEN-ROD’S 
A-BLOOMING. 


Wuen the golden-rod’s a-blooming 
All along the road to town, . 
And the meadows are assuming 
Tints of richest golden brown; 
When the beautiful wild aster, 
Dyed in heaven’s blue, is there, 
Changing stubble, changing past- 
ure, 
Into flower-gardens fair,— 
Then a feeling comes a-stealing 
O’er me that I’d love to roam 
Past the highways, through the by- 
ways, 
Far away from house and home. 


Far to roam where deep and dream 
ing 
Silence calms the troubled breast, 
There to watch the glories gleaming 
Where the sun sinks in the west; 
There to sit on hillside, sloping 
Gently toward the setting sun, 
And to watch the windows op’ning 
In the sky when day is done; 
There to ponder and to wonder 
If in heaven it will be 
Still more thrilling and soul-filling 
Than this lovely world’s to me. 
Emitn Picknarp?. 


Lor Every Other Sunday. 
A MOUTH-FOOTED CREAT-— 
URE AND SOME OF HIS 
QUEER RELATIONS. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


the tunnel, while his wife, not being 
interrupted by unwelcome visitors, 
is free to attend to her duties in- 
side. 

Mr. Galasinus is a lop-sided creat- 
ure, one of his claws being quite 
large, in proportion to the size of 
his body, while the other is small 
and feeble, 

He is always ready for a good 
fight, keeping his limbs in the atti- 
tude of a boxer. When running, 
he holds his large claw aloft like 
a danger signal, moving it, as if 
beckoning to some unseen foe as 
a challenge to combat. 

Now we will take a peep at an 
exceedingly handsome creature 
wearing a coat of velvet pile He 
rejoices in striped feet and legs, his 
claws are scarlet and blue, and his 
vermilion eyes look out from jetty 
sockets. 

He is an excellent swimmer. The 
last joints of the hind feet are flat. 
This enables Mr. Velvet Fiddler 
Crab to move swiftly through the 
water, using his feet as sculling 
oars. Some people assert that, 
when thus swimming, he resembles 
a fiddler playing a tune. 

His entire shell is covered with 
short, silken, shining hairs. 

What a cruel creatuie he is, in 
spite of his fine looks, and so 
greedy! 

He is never so happy as when 
chasing or killing the unfortunates 
weaker than himself. Even the 
plucky hermit crab does not escape 
his warrior’s clutches. 

Mr. Fiddler goes about his death 
work in a scientific manner. He 
pokes one of his claws into the 
hermit’s shell, pinches him across 


& I there, Mrs. Limulus! 

L What are you doing up 

on the sand ?” 
aying your semi-yearly visit to deposit your 
million eggs,” you say. “Please retire, madam. 
We will watch them closely for you, and perhaps 
gain a slight knowledge of your offspring.” 

Twice daily, when the tide is low, the heat of 
the sun will strike those eggs. Two weeks, five 
weeks, pass,—no signs of life yet. At last, at the 
end of the fiftieth day, there is a general upheaval 
of the sand; and forth from their nest scramble 
the funny wee crab babies. 

If we could only have peeped into those egg- 
cradles while so impatiently waiting to have them 
emptied, we should have found many changes tak- 
ing place day after day before the tailless, big- 
eyed, glossy brown creatures were ready to step 
into the world. 

Let us examine one little limulus. His shell is 
fine and thin as a child’s finger-nail. He has six 
pairs of feet, which he can use for swimming or 
walking. His head-shield forms a nice house, 
into which his eyes are fitted and all the rest of 
his appendages can be tucked at will. 

How would you like to have several mouths, 
especially when a Christmas dinner is in view ? 
Well, Limulus has jaws at the base of his legs, 
hands, and antennw. So, whichever lucky limb 
has the good fortune to seize a bit of food, there is 
always a pair of jaws close at hand to devour it. 
He is none of your helpless, clinging creatures ; 
but, the minute he climbs from his shell, he looks 
out for number one in an exceedingly practical 
way, and keeps house on his own hook. 

Mr. Squinado, his near relation, is not a prepos- 
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sessing creature, so far as looks are concerned, as 
his body is a mass of sharp spines; but, in spite 
of his ugliness, he is an exceedingly useful mem- 
ber of society in the saline depths where he sets 
up a home. 

He is a scavenger by trade, and, being endowed 
with an acute sense of smell, loses no time in 
hastening to the spot where his work lies. 

When the fishermen are skinning and dressing 


fish of various sorts on the beach, Mr. Squinado ~ 


is always on hand; and right daintily does he stow 
away his meals. The large bits he holds with one 
long claw, while with the other he tears off mor- 
sels and flings them into his queer mouth with a 
rapidity that is truly amazing. 

A number of tiny food atoms are left floating 
on the waves, so another curious set of crab scay- 
engers skips in to finish what Squinado has begun. 

These creatures are fairly covered with odd- 
looking tufts, which are really nothing more nor 
less than corallines and zoéphytes who have taken 
a notion to settle down on living houses. 

There are generally twenty or thirty thousand 
of these tiny crabs floating in the wake of Mr. 
Squinado, so even the smallest bit of refuse is 
utilized, 

Now we come to a belligerent sort of fellow, 
the Galasinus Bellator, or fighting crab. His 
home is principally on the seashore or on the bor- 
ders of salt marshes, where he burrows, making a 
deep, cylindrical hole in the earth. 

Each hole contains only one pair of crabs, the 
male always remaining on guard at the mouth of 


the thorax, and drags him out ina 
twinkling from the protecting walls 
of home. The poor sinner is then at his foe’s 
mercy. The naughty Fiddler pulls off and eats 
the soft abdomen only, while the body and limbs 
he merely tears up and throws away. 


Lor Every Other Sunday. 
HOW A CHAMELEON CHANGED HIS 
HOME. 


(Sequel to “ How a Chameleon Preached a Ser- 
mon.” 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


ERHAPS you remember about Julia, the 
little friend of Hvery Other Sunday, and 
her three pet chameleons, Dewey, Sampson, 

and Schley. 

After quite a long time had gone by, only one 
of them was left; but, as Julia had never been able 
to tell them apart, she was never quite sure which 
one it was. One morning Mr. Chameleon was 
missing from his little white box of a home, and 
Julia hunted in vain for him. Finally, when he 
was almost given up as lost, he was found. Where 
do you suppose he was? Quietly sitting in the 
bird-cage with the pet canary, to be sure! Per- 
haps Mr. Chameleon was like some people who 
seem to think, if they live in a fine house, it will 
make them fine, even if they are not fine people 
to begin with. So Mr. Chameleon may have 
thought that he would be a little bird if he should 
live in a bird-cage! But that was not so. Julia 
took him and put him back in his little home where 
he belonged. I think Julia did right, don’t you? 


The philosopher knows the universe, but not 
himself. La Fontaine. 


NOBILITY. 


True worth is in being, not seeming; 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good, not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness 
And nothing so loyal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure,— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 

The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for robin and wren, 

But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


*Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 

Though he who makes courtship to Glory 
Gives all that he hath for her smile; 

For, when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 

That nothing’s so sacred as honor 
And nothing so loyal as love! 


Thtotigh envy, throtigh malice, through hating, 
Against the world early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating, 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth; 
For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. 
ALIcre Cary. 
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IN OLD 


BY 


TIMES. 
MAY MANNERING. 


ATOONAH, Gootquas, Waw-Kamawee, 
W oquacomick, Mahke, Naraneka, Was- 
pahchain, ‘Tampornick, Cawwehorin, 

were Indians. 

They lived in 1708 in the western part of 
what is now Connecticut. 

Some white men wanted to live in that part 
of the country, so they did the honest thing 
and bought as much land as the Indians were 
willing to sell. 

The ancient deed begins in this way : — 


ONE OF OUR 


SUMMER 


Ae | 


SPORTS. 


To all people to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting, &c. 

Know ye that I, Catoonah, Sachem of Ramapoo 
Indians and associates within her majesties province 
of New York in America, For & in Consideration of 
y® sum of One Hundred Pounds as current money of 
said province To us in hand before the ensealing hereof 
well and Truly Paid by John Belden, Samuel Keeler, 
Senior, [and twenty-seven other signees,] A Certain 
Tract of Land Scituat Lying and being so esteamed 
within her Majesties Colony of Connecticott aforesaid 
Butted and Bounded as followeth, at a Rock with 
stones Lay’d thereon that lyeth upon ye west side of 
Norwalk River about twenty rod northward of the 
Crossing or where Danbury old cart path Crosseth the 
River which said Rock is the South East Corner 
and from said Corner a line Runneth upwards unto 
Umpewange pond to a White Oak Tree.”’ 


The boundaries of the land were clearly stated 
in a long document, at the end of which came 
these words : — 


“Tn Witness whereof we have hereunto Sett our 
hands and seals this Thirtieth Day of September in 


the Seventh year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady 
Ann Queen of England &c. and in ye year of our Lord 
God, 1708.” 


The sachem of the Ramapoos and eight of his 
men then each placed his own private insignia 
upon the paper over against his name, which was 
written for him by an attendant. ‘These words 
follow : — 


“This Above Written Bill of Sale is acknowledged 
by ye Granters this 30th Day of September, 1708. 
Before me, SAMUEL Halt, 
Justice of Peace.” 


From time to time these white settlers, who 
were descendants of Puritans and Huguenots, 
bought more land of the Ramapoos, knowing full 
well that the only Christian way to acquire land 
was to buy it and pay for it. 

The last purchase of land from these Indians 
was madein 1739. The deed begins in this way : — 


‘‘ Know all men by these presents that we Betty ye 
mother of Jacob Turkey, Capt. Jacob Makquoreese, for 


and in consideration of ye sum of six pounds five 
shillings money to us in hand paid or secured to be 
paid &e.” 


The deed ends in this way : — 


‘“‘In Testimony whereof we do hereunto Set our hands 
& Seals this 19th day of December a.p. 1739. 


Betty, her X mark.’’ 


Other Indians signed this deed, and their marks 
and names are kept in the record of the town which 
grew upon that land. 

As soon as the families arrived in Candatowa, as 
the Indians called it, and which meant ‘‘ High 
Land,” they settled upon ‘‘ home lots” of two and 
a half acres, and named the place Ridgefield be- 
cause their land was found to be eight hundred 
feet above sea, quite a fine ridge, with fields fast 
being made about them. 

The settlers surveyed and numbered the lots, 
made a wide street, built plain houses, and prepared 
a place for religious worship. 

The white men were not rich. They traded 
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among themselves, tilled the ground, raised grain 
and vegetables for food, planted flax, spun linen 
fabrics, and exchanged them for cotton goods, 
which would “ go farther,” and paid their minister 
in wheat, rye, and Indian corn. Neither the men 
nor the women were afraid of toil. They were 
glad to work six days of every week and give the 
seventh to God. 

As time went on, there came disturbances from 
unjust acts of the mother country. Still the stead- 
fast people of Candatowa, or Ridgefield, remained 
true to those who ruled over them, and even so 
late as April, 1775, a 


‘Special Town meeting was called in order to take 
into consideration the Resolution Entered into by the 
Late Continental Congress. Resolved in the Nega- 
tive 9 Desent. 

Resolved N C D [nemine contra dicente, without 
opposition] That we do acknowledge his Most Sacred 
Majesty King George the III to be our right-full 
Sovereign and do hereby publickly avow our allegiance 
to him & his Lawfull successors. And that we will to 
the utmost of our power Support his throne & Dignity 
against Hyry Combination in the Universe.” 


On December 17 of that same year, 1775, 
another “Town Meeting” was held. 


‘On Motion Made Wheither Said Meeting, on Re- 
consideration do disannul the resolves April 10 entered 
into and passed on the 30th Jany 1775, and adopt and 
approve of the Continental Congress and the measures 
Directed to in their association, for securing and 
Defending the Rights and Liberties of ye United 
American Colonies. 

Resolved in the Affirmative, Nem Con. 

Said meeting voted that the Town Clerk make out a 
copy of the above Resolve and transmit the same to 
one of the printers in New York in Order that the 
same may be made public in the News Papers.”’ 


It became clear to the minds of the settlers in 
the land of the Ramapoos that war with England 
must come. If all the difficulties and unjust acts 
of Great Britain could have been settled by expla- 
nations, concessions, and, indeed, by any desirable 
method of arbitration, these Christian men who 
had taken up their abode in the wilderness would 
have been glad. They were not cowards, but they 
were believers in peace and justice. They knew 
that war was a wicked, cruel thing, and they had 
no desire to see the quiet homes destroyed and the 
land made desolate. 

The people held numerous meetings; and, do 
what they might, it seemed as if every right-feel- 
ing American was roused to excitement and in- 
dignation. Finally, regiments were recruited 
throughout the country; and the sounds of drum, 
fife, and cannon, were heard in the land. 

Ridgefield voted to 


‘“‘Give to each man that shall Inlist as a Soldier into 
the Continental Service for three years or during the 
war, being an Inhabitant of the Town, till the Quota of 
the Town to fill the Continental Army be completed, 
Six pounds Lawfull money for every year they are in 
said Service to be paid as follows; viz. Six pounds at 
the time of their Inlistment. The next six pounds 
within the second year & on yearly During their Con- 
tinuance in Service.”’ 


Our country’s desperate straits, the serious bur- 
dens of wrong, then occupied all minds; and there 
was little time for other thoughts. Hearts and 
heads were planning for redress. Lexington 
and other battles were fought, and the nation’s cry 
for help was to Heaven and General Washington. 
Despair seemed closing in upon the people. At 
an hour’s warning husbands and fathers left their 
homes; and their places were filled by the devoted 
women of their households, who have left records 
not excelled by those of the brave hearts and 
hands stilled on the field of battle. 

At last the British came into Connecticut. Sir 
William Howe had been told that the Americans 
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had hidden away a large amount of supplies for 
their own people near Danbury. He made up his 
mind to destroy those articles. So he sent twenty- 
five vessels over Long Island Sound, and they 
anchored at Saugatuck. Two thousand men, 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, went ashore in 
boats. Tory guides showed them the way to 
Danbury. A man named Tryon, of New York, 
was in command. It seemed to especially delight 
the British troops to burn the little meeting-houses 
of the settlers as they passed through towns and 
villages. Supplies for the Continentals were de- 
stroyed, wherever found. Howe took pains to 
choose a time for that invasion when Connecticut 
was almost deserted. Her men had gone to fight 
the battles of other sections of our land where 
their help was greatly needed.. Women, children, 
and aged men were all who were left to cope with 
the invaders. At Danbury the destruction of 
property was large. Women mounted horses and 
sped along the coast, carrying the news of Tryon’s 
invasion; and as quickly as possible five hundred 
militia were gathered to pursue the enemy and 
defend the homes of Connecticut. 

The British hastened on to Ridgefield, laying 
waste much property in their path, and setting 
fire to the meeting-house as soon as they entered 
the town. 

The American troops fell upon the invaders 
near Ridgefield on the Norwalk road, and took 
one-fifth of them prisoners, and drove the re- 
mainder from the town, chasing them back to the 
Sound, where they scrambled on board their ves- 
sels and made off as fast as they could. 

A ball which one of the British cannon threw 
into the town implanted itself in the corner of a 
house, and remains there to this day. 

Generals Wooster, Sillman, and Arnold were in 
command of the American troops during this en- 
gagement. It was on this occasion that the brave 
Wooster lost his life. 

Among the young men who witnessed the battle 
at Ridgefield was a lad of seventeen named 
Keeler; and so anxious was he to defend his be- 
loved land that he immediately enlisted in the 
Continental Army, and soon became a sergeant. 
Brave, strong, and agile, young Keeler was 
among the first to scale the English breast- 
works at Yorktown. The commanding officer 
was General Lafayette, but a lad himself; and, as 
a token of esteem, he presented the boy with 
a sword, which is still in the Keeler family. 

In 1793 there was born at the parsonage in 
Ridgefield a baby boy who was named Samuel, 
after his father, Rev. Samuel Goodrich. When 
the boy grew up, he wrote stories, travels, and 
delightful school-books for the children of half 
a century ago, under the nom de plume of “ Peter 
Parley.” More than one hundred and fifty books 
were written by this man. 

When Peter Parley was a boy, the existing gen- 
eration of middle age had all witnessed the great 
struggle between England and America. Every 
old man and every old woman had stories to tell 
which were real, and were filled with personal ex- 
perience or observation. Some had seen Wash- 
ington, one was at Ticonderoga under Ethan 
Allen, another was at Bennington and actually 
heard old General Stark say, “ Victory this day, or 
my wife Molly is a widow!” Some were at the 
taking of Stony Point, and others were in the 
struggle at Monmouth. One had witnessed the 
execution of André, and another had been present 
at the capture of Burgoyne. 

Sometimes on Saturday afternoons when Peter 
Parley was a boy, an old soldier used to gather 
the school children about him, and tell with great 
enthusiasm of the stirring times when he fought 
for his country. 

As time goes on and the world grows wiser, it is 


hoped that the youth of the land will be taught 
how to avoid war by sound legislation and by ar- 
bitration. It does seem as if differences between 
nations could be settled by courts of law as indi- 
viduals settle their own difficulties and differences. 

Thomas Jefferson, the man who wrote our Dec- 
laration of Independence, John Adams, its main 
supporter on the floor of the convention, Wash- 
ington, Madison, Benjamin Franklin, and Alexan- 
der Hamilton, active in the formation of the 
Constitution, have perhaps done more for this 
country than can be estimated, by so clearly 
enunciating the principles of liberty in the immor- 
tal Declaration of Independence, and by so wisely 
laying the foundation of our laws in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the supreme law of the 
land, that Gladstone declared it to be the most 
marvellous political instrument struck off by the 
human mind at one time that the world has ever 
seen. 


THE SNOWING OF THE PINES. 


Sorrer than silence, stiller than still air, 
Float down from high pine boughs the slender 
leaves. 
The forest floor its annual boon receives, 
That comes like snowfall,— tireless, tranquil, fair. 
Gently they glide, gently they clothe the bare 
Old rocks with grace. Their fall a mantle 
weaves 
Of paler yellow than autumnal sheaves 
Or those strange blossoms the witch-hazels wear. 
Athwart long arches the sunbeams pierce their 
way. : 
High up the crows are gathering for the night. 
The delicate needles fill the air. The jay 
Takes through their golden mist his radiant 
flight. : 
They fall and fall, till at November’s close 
The snowflakes drop as lightly, snows on snows. 
Tuomas WeENtTWorTH HIGGINsoN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LOOKS DO NOT REALLY COUNT. 


BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


AMIE FORBES is seven years old. One day 

J last spring his father bought a fine house in 

the country, with many nice fruit-trees about 

it. Not long after Mr. Forbes and his little son 

went out to the place to see about some work that 

was being done there before the family could move 
from the city to their new home. 

It was just the time of the spring when the fruit- 
trees were all in blossom, and they looked very 
beautiful. 

Just back of the house were two trees side by 
side. One was a fine big tree, and it was simply 
covered with blossoms until it looked like a great 
bouquet. The other was a much smaller tree, and 
it did not have very many blossoms on it. 

While Jamie and his father stood looking at 
these two trees, the boy said: “What a splendid 
tree that big one is, and what a lot of apples it will 
have on it! The little one looks ashamed of itself, 
and I should think it would. If I were you, I 
would cut the little tree down, and have it out of 
the way, so the other will have more room.” 

“T think we had better wait until fall,” said his 
father, “and see what kind of fruit they bear.” 

So they did; and, when fall came, the little tree 
had a great quantity of the nicest apples on it, 
while the other tree, which had looked so showy, 
did not have an apple. Every bloom on the little 
tree had grown to be something. Not one on the 
large one had. 

And every year after that it was just the same, 
so that by and by Mr. Forbes cut the big tree 
down, as it was good for nothing, and left the little 
one, which had once been despised. 
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There are no songs comparable to the songs of 
Zion, no orations equal to those of the prophets. 
Mixron. 


THE GOSSIP OF THE NUTS. 


Sarp the Shagbark to the Chestnut, 
“Ts it time to leave the burr?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the Chestnut : 
“There’s Hazelnut, ask her.” 


“T don’t dare to pop my nose out, 
Till Jack Frost unlocks the door. 
Besides, I’m in no hurry 
To increase the squirrels’ store. 


“A telegram from Peanut says 
That she is on the way ; 

And the Pecan Nuts are ripening, 
In Texas, so they say.” 


Just here the little Beechnut, 
In his three-cornered hat, 

Remarked in tiny, piping voice: 
“Tm glad to hear of that; 


“For then my charming cousin, 
So very much like me, 

Miss Chinquapin, will come with them, 
And happy I shall be.” 


Then Butternut spoke up, and said: 
“°-T will not be long before 

Ill have to move my quarters 
To the farmer’s garret floor. 


“With Hickory and Walnut 
Good company I'll keep; 

And there, until Thanksgiving, 
Together we’ shall sleep.” 


Said the Shagbark: “I am tired 
Of being cooped up here. 

I want to go to see the world. 
Pray, what is there to fear? 


“T’ll stay here no longer: 
Tl just go bouncing down. 
So good-by, Sister Chestnut! 
We'll meet again in town.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAKING UP. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


66 : 7OU’RE just as mean as you can be, so 
there, Lela Allen!” 

Winnie’s voice was very harsh and dis- 
agreeable just then. Nobody would have guessed 
that the teacher called her the sweetest singer in 
the school. 

Oh, I didn’t mean to,” said Lela, gently. “I 
was looking the other-way, and I didn’t notice you 
were jumping rope at all. I didn’t mean to stop 
you.” 

* You did, too! JI know you did” snapped 
Winnie. “There I’d got up to thirty; and I could 
have gone to fifty, like’s not.” 

“My mamma won’t let me jump so much at a 
time,” returned Lela. 

* Good reason why: you couldn’t do it,” taunted 
Winnie. 

Just then Mrs. Carey opened the door, and 
called Winnie in. She went very unwillingly, and 
saying, — 

* Oh, mamma, have I got to come in?” 

Mrs. Carey looked very sober, but simply said: 
“Put on your other coat, Winnie. I do not wish 
you to play in that one.” 

Winnie made the change quickly, and was just 
going out again, when her mother put her hand 
on her shoulder, and said,— 


“My dear, do you think you are letting your 
light shine very brightly just now ?” 

Winnie’s eyes filled with tears, for she was 
sorry and ashamed of herself for being so cross; 
and she said,— 

“T will try, mamma.” 

She and her mamma had had many talks about 
this very thing; and the little girl did really try 
to do right every day. Sometimes the wrong 
thoughts would master her for a time, but she did 
her best to make up for it right away. 

“Tela! Lela!” she called, as her friend ran 
down the street. 

Lela stopped and looked around; and Winnie 
ran up to her and put her arms around her, 
saying :— 

“T’m sorry I was so hateful. I won’t talk so 
any more. Let’s come on and play school on our 
piazza.” 

“{T don’t want to play school,” said Lela. 
tired of it.” 

Winnie wanted very much to play school just 
then, for she had some new crayons for the black- 
board, but she said bravely : — 

“Allright. Want to play house ?” 

“No. I'm sick of that, too.” 

It was very hard, Winnie thought, when she 
was trying to make up; but she kept the unkind 
words back. 

“Well, what will we do ? 
nice.” 

“T guess I’ve got to go home now,” said Lela, 
backing away. It was very nice to haye Winnie 
so gentle all at once, and she would see how long 
it would last. Perhaps she would tease her to 
come. 

But Winnie could scarcely keep back the tears, 
and, turning quickly, said, “All right,” and ran 
home as fast as she could. ; 

“OQ mamma!” she sohbed: “I tried to make 
up with Lela, and she wouldn’t.” 

Her mamma comforted her by saying, — 

“Never mind, dear, you did your part; 
Lela will get over it.” 

She let her beat some eggs, and that was so 
much fun that the tears were all dried in a few 
minutes. 

Pretty soon Lela knocked at the back door, and, 
when she saw Winnie, said eagerly, for she felt 
rather ashamed : — 

“OQ Winnie, hurry up and get on your things. 
Uncle Will said he’d take me to ride, and I could 
get somebody else to go, too. Id rather have you 
than anybody,” she added, with a.little squeeze, as 
they ran away for a good time. 


iia lm 


Let’s play something 


and 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BETTY’S CHOICE. 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX. 


ITTLE Betty gave a gasp of pleasure as 
the group of children neared the big house 
with its pleasant lawn and shady trees. 

It must be very nice to live here. No wonder 
Miss Wescott was always so cheery and happy, 
and all the children felt so much happier when she 
came into the sewing school. And it was very 
good of her to ask them all out for the afternoon. 

There she was on the steps, coming down to 
meet them with her face all smiles, and a great, 
big dog bounding along by her side. ‘There was a 
rush and a scramble, and she stood in the midst of 
the laughing, excited circle of little girls. 

After a while they began to play games. Such 
a splendid lot of games, that they had never even 
heard of before! It was great fun. And they 
could go on the grass all they wanted to. 

Betty sat down, and watched the others. She 
was tired with playing. The big dog came and 
sat down beside her; and a dear, soft little pussy 


cat crawled through the tall grass and jumped into 
her lap. There she curled up and went to sleep, 
a sweet little bunch. Betty hardly moved. She 
didn’t want to disturb her. 

She was nicer than the cats she knew back in 
the alley. They were all so thin and cross, and 
wouldn’t cuddle up as cunning as this one did. 

But, then, everything was nice out here. 

One of the children ran up. “Isn’t it just 
lovely? ” she cried, looking down at Betty. “I’m 
so happy!” 

“Miss Wescott wants us all to come up to the 
tent,” another said, joining them. “I guess there’s 
going to be a surprise.” 

“T like surprises,” Betty cried, carefully putting 
the kitten down and running up the slope with the 
others. “Surprises are awful nice.” 

The children were all there, looking expectantly 
at Miss Wescott. “There is a surprise for you 
in the tent,” she said. “I’m going to let you all 
go in and look around and see the pretty things, 
and then you'll tell me which you like best, and 
why.” 

“Kind of like a Christmas tree,” one of the 
children whispered. 

Miss Wescott drew aside the canvas, and they 
alltroopedin. Such a lot of lovely things! Dolls, 
and books and pictures, and pots with plants in 
them all growing, and toys and candy,—just the 
nicest lot of things you ever saw! 

“T like the dolls best,” one little girl cried. “I 
never had a real nice doll, and I’m going to wish 
for the one in the pink dress. Pink is such a 
lovely color.” 

“T like the books best,” another said. ‘I’m 
going to wish for one; and then Jimmie can read it 
aloud to all of us, and we can lend it to all the 
others, and they can read it, too.” 

So they all wished for different things. But 
Betty had said nothing. She was busy thinking. 
There were so many beautiful things! Miss 
Wescott had asked them all, and finally turned to 
Betty. “And what would you like best?” she 
said kindly. 

Betty looked up shyly. 
she said after a moment. 

“But what do you like best of all?” Miss Wes- 
cott insisted. “The others have told, you know; 
and now I want to know what little Betty likes.” 

She looked at the little girl, and all the others 
drew near. Why didn’t Betty speak up quick, 
when there were so many lovely things? 

Betty said something, but it was very low. 

“What is it, dear?” Miss Wescott leaned over 
to hear. 

“The pussy, please, ma’am,” she faltered. 

Miss Wescott looked about. ‘“ What? Oh, 
the picture of the kittens?” she said, putting her 
hand on the prettily framed picture of four kittens. 

“No, I mean just the pussy cat. Please, I’d 
like her best of anything.” Betty had lost her 
shyness now, and spoke eagerly. 

“Please, she’s so nice and kind of real, and 
makes such a pretty, comfortable noise, and she’s 
so soft; and, oh! Vd like her best of anything in all 
this world.” Betty clasped her hands in her 
earnestness. 

Miss Wescott smiled. ‘“You’d like her better 
than a doll?” she asked,— “ better than a real big 
doll, with curls and who could shut her eyes? ” 

Betty looked at the dolls, then she shook her 
head. “No, I want the pussy most of anything I 
ever saw,” she said. 

Miss Wescott passed her hand over Betty’s 
tumbled curls. “You shall have the pussy, dear,” 
she said. 

So they all had what they wanted most; and, 
after another hour of play, they all went home, 
bearing their gifts, Betty holding close in her arms 
the little soft pussy cat. 


“I —TI like them all,” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


WHERE GO THE DREAMS? 


Tur snows, the snows, where go the blossoming 
shows? — 

The hooded marvel like a white, white rose, 

Unfolding petal after petal high, 

A one-tone heart laid bare unto the sky. 


The clouds, the clouds, where go the imaged 
clouds? — 

Like wishes looming, deep betrailed with shrouds, 

Outspreading through a world of wintry hue, 

Outfading helplessly into the Blue. 


The deeds, the deeds, where go the one-time 
deeds? — 

The flower-tensioned, year bestrewn with weeds, 

Like deathless eyes, awake, yet ever barred, 

From life endeavor that is hopeless marred. 


The dreams, the dreams, where go the dim-born 
dreams ? — 
Like whispered glimpses of a heaven’s gleams, 
The hands outreaching where winds pitiless blow, 
Where go the dreams,— the dreams of long ago? 
Lintian GERTRUDE SHUMAN. 


LINCOLN’S ADVICE. 


HERE is enough wisdom in this little story 
to occupy us for a week. Indeed, most 
of us would do well to remember its 

lesson all our lives. 

Secretary Stanton was once greatly vexed be- 
cause an army officer had refused to understand 
an order, or, at all events, had not obeyed it. 

“JT believe I'll sit down,” said Stanton, 
give that man a piece of my mind.” 

“Do so,” said Mr. Lincoln: “write it now, 
while you have it on your mind. Make it sharp: 
cut him all up.” 

Stanton did not need a second invitation. It 
was a crushing letter, indeed, that he read to the 
President. 

“That’s right,” said Lincoln, “that’s a good 
one.” 

“Whom can I get to send it by?” mused the 
secretary 

“Send it!” replied Lincoln,—"‘ send it! Why, 
don’t send it at all. Tearit up. You have freed 
your mind on the subject, and that is all that is 
necessary. Tearit up. You never want to send 
such letters. I never do.” 


«et 


and 


A LESSON IN OBSERVATION. 


PRACTICAL and effective remedy for class- 
room inattention, employed by the genial 
Doctor Holmes, deserves retelling : — 

It seems that in the lecture-room one day 
Dr. Holmes was much annoyed by the inatten- 
tion of the students. 

“Gentlemen,” he said with emphasis, “a physi- 
cian’s first duty is accurate observation and rigid 
attention. You are neither looking at what I am 
doing nor hearing what I am saying. I shall dis- 
miss the class now; but hereafter remember that I 
shall exact the closest attention.” 

The next day the doctor came into the lecture- 
room with a bottle containing a very dirty-looking 
fluid. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I hold im my hand a 
bottle of jalap. Of course, you are aware that as 
physicians we have very many disagreeable duties 
to perform. We must, for instance, test such 
messes as this, in order that we may accurately 
know their taste. It is a somewhat nauseous 
operation, but a necessary one. Observe that I 
first place my finger in the bottle and then in my 
mouth.” 

The class was visibly disgusted, but the lecturer 
had placed it on the ground of a physician’s duty. 


So, with many grimaces, they all dipped a finger 
in the bottle, and then they placed the same finger 
on their tongues. 

When the bottle came back to the doctor, he 
chuckled audibly. ; 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “had you remembered 
my remarks at the last lecture about accurate 
observation, you would have saved yourselves a 
very disagreeable experiment. An accurate ob- 
server could not have failed to notice that I put my 
forefinger into the bottle and my middle finger 
into my mouth.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We may publish several famous pictures of the 
head of Jesus in our paper, and we call attention 
to the one on our first page. It is very much 
criticised by many as a poor, inadequate represen- 
tation of the Master’s countenance. Yet it ap- 
peals to others. If our readers preserve and 
compare these successive pictures, they will not 
only secure a valuable collection on the subject, 
but two conclusions will stand out clearly: that 
the face of the Christ, or the head of Jesus, re- 
ceives greatly different treatment according ‘to the 
mind of the artist; and, next, that there is a wide 
variety of taste and preference among critics. 
You will come to the decision that every one 
paints his own portrait of Jesus, in his imagina- 
tion. We have no authoritative material—no 


pictures, no description — from the times of Jesus 


to help the artist. He paints from his thoughts. 

Speaking of pictures of Jesus reminds the Editor 
that he saw the original paintings —‘“’The Light of 
the World” and “Christ in the Temple” — last 
summer. They have been copied in all forms, 
and spread through the homes of every country. 
“The Light of the World” is by Holman Hunt, 
and can be found at Keble College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, in a tasteful little chapel, securely cased in 
a fine cabinet, with decorated doors. The magic 
touch of a fee will open both chapel and cabinet 
doors. 

“Christ in the Temple,” by Hofman, is in the 
public Art Gallery at Birmingham, England, and 
gives a rare treat to visitors. It has the artist’s 
coloring. No engraving can reproduce the hues 
of faces and garments. 

Thank you, kind readers and friends, for the 
cordial words of welcome received by letter. The 
Editor appreciates all this good will highly. But, 
when you ask him to tell the story of his visit to 
England, he looks at the limited space of the 
Editor’s Chair in despair. The story is so long 
and the space so small! Perhaps he will be per- 
mitted to write something for the other columns 
of very Other Sunday; but that is a little 
doubtful, because of the many articles waiting turn 
to be published. If—if we could publish Hvery 
Sunday! 


LETTER-BOX. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 

Dear Editor,—1I am a member of the Unitarian 
Sunday School in Arlington. I am ten years old. Our 
minister’s name is Mr. Gill. I like him very much. I 
answered an enigma once or twice before. I have 
found out the answer to Enigma XXXIV. It is 
Every Other Sunday. I will close now. 

Yours truly, 


Marion THORPE. 


FRANKLIN FALtLs. 
Dear Readers of the ‘Every Other Sunday,’— 
Coming through Boston the other day, I called at the 
editor's rooms of Every Other Sunday, and found the 
editor puzzling to find six lines of poetry to fill up a 
space; and I have been watching every paper to find it. 
It is in to-day’s paper of July 2. It is called ‘‘ Dream- 


land,’ I think. I have been attending school here, 
but am going home to spend the Fourth with my papa, 
who is the former pastor in Francestown, N.H. Iam 
a little girl ten years old, and have five brothers and 
one younger sister. I have lived in Francestown five 
years. Yours truly, i 
Outve E. Puacs. 


MeEnpDon, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—T attend the Unitarian Sunday School 
in Mendon. I am twelve years old. I have three 
sisters and one brother. I havea bicycle. It is the 
Crawford. I like to go to Sunday School. I enjoy the 
Every Other Sunday very much. 
Your friend, 


TRANSPOSITION (NAMES OF FRUIT). 
1. Reap. 
2. Tun. 

. Lump. 

. Molen. 

. Lumbrery. 

. Coran. 

. Georan. 

. Rehcry. 


Rost E. Snow. 


OIA oP w 


NELLIE SMITH. 


ANAGRAM. 
Tou tahls veha on herot odgs borefe em. 
Mase L. Tow ez. 


CHARADE. 
My last enjoys my first, 
Which is innocent and gay; 
My whole expands and grows 
In a most amazing way. KE. P: P 


ENIGMA Y. 
I am composed of 28 letters. 
My 4, 15, 2, 23, 18, is a kind of bird. 
My 24, 9, 19, 28, is a fruit. 
My 7, 8, 3, 5, is a personal pronoun. 
My 25, 20, 7, 27, 10, is reverse of before. 
My 16, 6, 12, is a pronoun. 
My 17, 22, 7, 6, is a preposition. 
My 21, 18, is a verb. 
My 1, 22, 14, means the last part. © 
My 11, 15, 26, is the juice of a tree. 
My whole is a paper for young people. 
CLARENCE STURDEVANT. 


ENIGMA VI. 
I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 12, is to look hard at. 
My 10, 9, is a pronoun. 
My 5, 6, 7, 12, is a climbing plant. 
My 8, 10, 7, is a drink. 
My 11, 6, 7, 12, is where gold is found. 
My whole was a sad time in the Virginia Colony. 
Marian C. LITTLE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. I. 


EntcMa I.— Edward Everett Hale. A 
Enitema II.— Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens. 
CuARADE.— Parrot. 


ANAGRAM. 


BLESSED are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth. 


DRESS PUZZLE. 
1. Hat; 2. Bow; 3. Pin; 4. Vest; 5. Dress; 6. Cap. 
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